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© Cunistm™as—Our readers will receive our best 


smapects and the compliments of the season. 


a of the legislative bodies of our coun- 
igy are now in session, it is to be hoped that each 
all of them will do something to promote the 
of agriculture ; and should no movements 
y made voluntarily, we trust the agricul- 
derists of the several states will approach their 
sapective legislatures in memorials, setting forth 
(heir wants, and asking such aid as may be re- 











“Ta HOLLOW HoRN— We would again remind 

tr readers that this disease may be prevented if 

‘he following precautionary plan be adopted and 
wihered to : 

Once a fortnight put a teaspoonful of spirits of 
petitine in the cavily or cup just behind the 

bo s of neat cattle. 
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LARGE CROPS OF CORN. 
(From Kent Bugle.) 


a 


Me. Epiror,—For the encouragement of the 
Agiculturists of Kent county, you will confer a fa- 


giving the following statement in your very 
. ‘There was raised by the subscri- 
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* SAMUEL L, RAWLEIGH. 
"YWe understand that Mr. John Ridgely, of 
‘Hampton, raised off a lot of 5 acres at the rate of 
19.bbls., or 95 bushels to the acre. 

‘My Heary Schwartz, who resides a few miles 


® 








from Baltimore, on the Frederick road, raised on 
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8 field of 25 acres, at the rate of 75 bushels to the 
acre. 

Such results as these should encourage our 
brethren of the plough to persevere in their exer- 
tions, to manure and tend well whatever corn 
they may put in. It is certain that by a rigid ad- 
herence to these particulars much greater crops 
of corn can be grown than our agricultarists have 
been used to. Inthe more exhausted parts of 
Maryland, we have been assured that crops do not 
average more than from 2 to 4 barrels to the a- 
cre. How much better would it be were those 
whose misfortune it is to have such poor land, to 
put in but one-half the quantity they usually culti- 


and labor, than to be killing their beasts and hands 
in fruitless endeavors to raise corn irom lands 
whose heart’s blood have been long since extract- 
ed. 


DISEASES OF SHEEP. 
The diseases of this most useful animal are but 


little attended to; numbers die that might be ea- 


ved by medicine, if shepherds knew what was 


proper to give them. 

oot-rot is a most troublesome end difficult dis- 
ease to cure, Put the sheep in a dry fold; clear 
the dirt from between her claws with an old tooth 
brush; apply to the parts affected, with a wooden 
skewer or feather, butter of antimony, and let the 
sheep remain an hour in the fold. Or, apply a 
paste, made of equal quantities of blue vitrol, gun- 
powder and train oil. 

Scab.—The most effectual remedy is the mer- 
curial ointment, to be had ready pars at all drug- 
gists; which is also good for sore heads, caused 

y the fly, or for maggots. 

Gurry—One small tea spoonful of turpentine, 
and four table spoonsful of salt and water—one 
does is often sufficient. Or, Peruvian bark, gin- 
ger-root, and prepared chalk—one drachm—in 


warm groel, 
9 If a severe case, a tea spoonful of tincture 
ium. 
If a sheep that is fat, or nearly so, appears to 
£2,'all nen ab daeih bor aoesk teat, focus eee Bet 
rr comer the safest plan is to have it kill- 


Scouring of Lambs.—Ginger and rhu- 
rb, one tea-spoontul, in warm with ten 
of laudanum, Fourteen al of 


rhu seven of ginger, and seven of landanum, 
or tincture of opium, will dose a score of lambs, 
about three quarters of a year old. Many flocks 








vate, and give to that a double portion of manure |‘ 


with a table spoonful of gin or bran- | ti 
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spoonful of gin or brandy, and . . 
To the Fly.—A powder, composed of 

white Lond ond — Ae heshihen on with 

an old pepper box ; it is to be had ready prepared 


of any druggist. ‘ 
The most fetal disease is the rot, which is 


om wale lly be 
short time cduse its death. -It may fairly be ask- 
ed, how is it that beasts eating the 

not affected by it? The reason that 
the digestion of an ox or cow is 60 much strong- 
er, that the larve are destroyed, and carried away 
with the food. — * 

An eminent surgeon has informed me that there 
is no communication with the stomach and the 
liver, but as he cannot in any 
flukes getting into the liver, 1. do not give up my 
opinion. I am strengthened, too, in my belief, 
from its being well ay ol oon are 
f ight hours, or may salety > 
inc oy Sere ike hed y been put in 

the frost (even for one day,) would certain- 





of lambs having been kept very shert of food du- 


eye to the moth or fly to leave its eggs there for 
purpose of its getting into the horse’s stomach ; 
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—*——— t on 
iva there from the play- 
Hearing a farmer 
ain, 1814. of the great loss he 
ined t in his sheep, I recom- 
him © try Armitage’s remedy ; he had 
of the nostrums; it was, however 


re as | was oing to London 
next day, I sh« a sufficient quantity 
¢a score of sheep, which he was to take on re- 


or sell me a score of sheep for ten pounds. 
He sent me the sheep. Our farms were divided 
Tr 3 2 bee brook, but the sheep having to 
k a mile to fet to y fgew two of them died 
in that mile. I dosed the eighteen according to 
directions. Sixteen soon seemed more lively for 
it; to the two that did not, 1 gave the medicine 
I had to spare, which proved to be over-dosing 
them, and consequently killed them. Thirteen 
of the others I made fat in the summer, sent them 
to London, and made about forty-seven shillings 
ahead. One proved what is here called a rubber, 
which no feeding will make fat; one was drown- 
ed. 


To see what sort of mutton the best was, l had 
one killed and consumed (all but one leg which I 
sent to the farmer,) in my own family, who knew 
nothing of the circumstance attending it, and 
therefore found no fault with the meat; but some 
one, I recollect, commended some joint as being 
very tender. The farmer could scarcely believe 
that the leg of mutton I sent him could have come 
off one of the poor miserable animals that he sold 
me. For my own part, I confess | could not rel- 
ish the mutton, although | feit sure there could 
be nothing unwholesome in it. The difference 
between that and the other mutton is, the lean is 
more tender and less flavored; the fat is whiter, 
and the gravy lighter colored. The farmer in- 
formed me afterwards of one circumstance which 
was-important. He said he understood’! was to 
have forty of hie sheep, and therefore he drew 
forty of the worst of his flock, and marked them 
for me; that the next day, not liking to part with 
80 many at so poor a price, he turned back into 
his flock twenty of the best of them with the mark 
on, and every one Of those twenty died. A few 
years ago, I made several inquiries after the me- 
dicine, and could hear nothing of it, but found 
that Armitage was dead. No medicine can make 
sound a liver that is in part rotten; but it can so 
stop the progress of this disease by killing the 
flukes, as to allow the sheep, with a summer’s 
feeding, to get remarkably fat. The chief ingre- 
dient in all the medicines must be oil of turpen- 
tine.— Hillyard’s Practical Farming (an English 


work. 
From the Franklin Farmer.) 

BEE-MOTH AND BEE-MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. Editor —Aceording to promise, | will pur- 
sue this subject, with some apprehension lest your 
editorial note may have induced the belief that | 
was about to ey yer mysterious and sove- 
reign specific, for the destruction of these hateful 
inseets. So far from it, the plan which I at pres- 
ent pursue, is exceedingly simple, and susceptible 
of universal application ; and may not have been 
practiced by me alone, or by me first. But as l 
tried many unsuccessful experiments, and lost 
many valuable bee stands, before I adopted this 
plan; and as it has been quite satisfactory thus 





— FARMER AND GARDBNE 
far, and it is not generally practiced, I cannot re- 
fuse to communicate it, according to your request. 

A shed should be bul with three "ides osed 
ight, and with the other side open to the east,} 
high enough, under the eve, to admit two bee- 
benches, one above the other, and broad 2*3 
to walk ſreety belũad the sfands, with a door 
one end of the shed for persons to enter it, The 
boxes should be arranged upon these benches 
with their entrances outward, so that the bees will 
be under no temptation or inducement to come 
behind them, 

The boxes should be 20 inches square in the 
clear, made of thick seasoned plank well put toge- 
ther, with tight joints. The bottom of the box, 
which sits upon the bench, should be bevelled, 
from the outside, to a sharp edge. Cross sticks 
should be put in the box, and notches made for 
the bees to enter, in the usual manner: and large 
holes should be bored in the top of the box, to 
be covered with a cap twelve inches square, bev- 
elled as above, after the box shall be well filled, 

When the bees begin to work in the spring, 
the boxes must all be raised upon the blocks put 
under the corners, high enough to permit the bees 
to pass freely under them; but not high enough to 
admit mice. The blocks must be high enough 
for the box to sit upon them without rocking or 
slipping. A light, slim, wooden paddle should be 
made, with a handle about 18 inches in length, 
and with 4 short, thin, elastic blade, and should be 
kept always in the bee-house. With this instru- 
ment in hand, the bee-master must walk behind 
the benches, and tilt the boxes over from him, 
look into them and search for and destroy with 
the paddle, any flies or maggots which may be 
found. The house being open only in the front, 
and the bees being accustomed to fly out only on 
that side, this operation may be performed with 
security and atleisure. Indeed it will be a plea- 
sant place, which may be resorted to at any time 
day or night; and the bee manager, whether male 
or female, so far from finding it an unpleasant or 
perilous task, will find it an agreeable and profita- 
ble amusement, and will be so much interested 
with the bees as to visit them too often for the 
moths to make much progress before they are 
discovered and destroyed. 

If you wish to take some honey, a cap may be 
removed at any time, an empty one put on the 
box, and you may retreat through the side door, 
without the least inconvenience to yourself or in- 
terruption to the other bees. 

The blocks not only serve to prevent a lodging 
place for the maggots, but also prevent the bees 
from being mashed when the box is set down, af- 
ter being inspected. Nails have been recommend- 
ed instead of blocks, but the difficulty of inserting 
and removing them renders them objectionable. 

There is no effectual virtue in the nails, or in 
the blocks, or in the manner or material for mak- 
ing the boxes ; or in drugs or liquids to drive the 
moths from the hive. boxes must be raised 
up, and inspected frequently and carefully, and 
the moths and maggots killed with the paddle, 
This will give but little trouble and much _plea- 
sure and profit too, if the bee house is construct- 
ed on'this plan, and is conveniently situated, so 
that the bee master can often step in and spend a 
leisure moment in witnessing and assisting the 
labors of these his industrious and unhired serv- 
ants. 
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visit for the neatness, yes, th 
stye! and the adhivabhe and happy conditi 
its tenants, Twenty or thirty swine in 
swept styes, whose average weight at killing time 
will be between four and five —* — 
a sight which Parson Trullive would have looke 
upon with ecstacy. The whole care of the sy 
in one building devolves upon one man, wh 
feeding tabs, and pails, and dippers, and 
were as neatly arranged as in any Jady’s ki 
The troughs are so arranged that the pigs are 
away from them while filling ; of course there 
no interference or squealing from the hungry. 
pectants. ‘The food given them is always 
ed, and the Shakers consider a portion of rye 
ed with the corn as very much improving 
food. Their experience leads them to the eg 
clusion that it would be better to buy rye 
quarter ofa dollar more a bushel than c 
mix with corn in equal’ parts, than to give 
swine Indian meal alone.” wp | 
his extract, which we find copied from Mr, 
Co nar te sac yoo it shows the value of neat 
ness in fattenin rk, and the im 
cooked and ** food, reminds us ware 
made by a farmer remarkable for the weight 
quality of his pork. He said he also mixed | 
in the proportion of one-third with his com 
grinding, and his experience had taught him 
he had better pay the price of corn for his 
than to feed corn without them; and if sna 
be a test of correctness in farming, he was ri 
— Gen. Farmer.] ; 
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we 
SHAKER BARN. 

The English agricultural journals are 
praising a mode of curing hay by —— 
stacks or mows, and thus preventing ' 
must ; it will be seen by the following extia 
from the same writer’s papers, than ventilation 
no new thing among the shakers.—#id. : 

“ The great object of agricultural curiosity ‘af 
Hancock, is their magnificent circular stone bath, 
two stories in height, and ninety-six feet in dia 
eter. The great mow is in the centre, and is said 
to be capable of containing foujgbundred ons. OF 
hay. The door, or drive way, 4s on the outeld 
of the circle, and the team goes round and com 
out of the same door by which it enters. B 
passing in the same direction, several teanis Gal 
stand on the floor and be unloaded at the’ 
time. In the centre of this mow a large mast OF 
pest is erected, reaching from the ground the 
roof, which is ¢rowned with a small cup 
Slats, or pieces of plank, are secured around, 
post at a small distance from it, to prevent t 
hay from comiig’ in contact with it, and the hay 
at the bottom being raised from the ground, ®f 
fect ventilation is kept up, and the steam from 
new hay is effectually carried off.” 
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fi) 17 N."35) +) SPER PaMER AND'GauDENER. § py 
© ‘TRANSMUTATION OF GRAIN. upon his works, has even, and will ever continue|and naturé wot 
gt for the sanguineness of some of the read-|immutable in the animal kingdom. © Itis utterly | Ve 
of the’ y Farmer, in the belief that /impossible for one species of animals to. is 
at and other grains will tura to chess, | should | another and entire different species; and where | infatuation 
ude this communication into public notice, | there have been strange and onnatural mixtures, | ened land 
could read the former volumes of the | the established laws of nature have rendered the | absurdity 
Genesee Farmer, I think they would be convinced | offepring incapable of procreation. Now the} Thave 
| @the absurdity of the notion. There experi-| scriptures are equally pointed, and precisely the | length the 
are * conducted scien- | same style of language is used, when speaking of | from one 
ly and minutely in every detail, to test the }the creation of the vegetable kingdom, as of the | this year, 
; and could those who believe in the | animal kingdom; which shews that the same im- were 
on each. 





of tfansmutation have the privilege of | passible barriers are interposed between the dif- 
these statements, it would tend greatly | ferent genera and speices of vegetables to keep 
them of the discordant views they en- | them separate ; that they are subjected to the same 
of vegetable physiology, and lead them to | unalterable laws ; and that it is equally as im 
vestigate the subject, and draw different conclu- | sible for one genus of arp or grain to — 
Bat the practicability of this is deemed | another, as for one kind of animals to produce a - 
nother entire and different species. “And the 
earth brought forth grass and herbs, yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit whose 
seed was in itself after his kind. And God saw 
that it was good.” Do these words mean any 
thing, “yielding seed and fruit after his kind,” 
each after its own and not after another? Grass 
yielding grass, wheat yielding wheat, and chess 
yielding chess. If so, how has it come to pass 
that the plant which yields to man the “staff of 
life” has ceased in any instance “to yield seed after 
his kind,” but instead of it a worthless grain scarce 
fit for cattleto eat? Consider this, ye advocates 
of transmutation! and see that your belief does 
not charge the Almighty with inefficiency of or- 
ganization. For to suppose that wheat will de- 
generate into chess would be to impeach the wis- 
dom of the Creator, when he framed it for man, 
and his veracity when he pronounced of the 
work of his hands “that it was good.” One 
more passage and J shall be done with scripture 
testimony: “That which ye sow ye shall also 
reap.” Who supposes that the evidence of the 
adaptation of this truth to the present time, is 
not as great as it was some centuries since when 
it was uttered by the Apostle. None but those 
who contend for a theory, they cannot rationally 
support by any plausible argument. When de- 
feated in argument, they generally resort to the 
subterfuge, that “as our fathers believed so do 
we.” But how will the belief in the mutability of 
grain compare with the above quotations? Are 
ties of all organized existences, from the|not the scriptures infallible? I am of opinion, 
e time down to the present day, and which | and my opinion is not only supported by the in- 
continue the same to the réemotest age of] spired writings, but by the philosophy of nature, 
fine, how can it be supposed that one genus or | that if pure wheat is sown on land free from filth, 
sof plants will turn into another? Incon-| pure wheat will be the result; and if we sow 
y of thought! And to which laws the| chess, such we shall reap. 
eator has given such instinctive characteristics,| 8rd. The doctrine in question is unreasonable. 
‘preserving order and harmony in the most / Shall we set aside reason for an assertion, which 
1 and useful portion of creation. Can|if true would unsettle a fundamental law of na- 
“Hobe thought with propriety that they are now|ture? It is an invariable law of nature for every 
: yespette of fulfilling that office than at first? | kind to produce its like. It is a law of His 
7 2nd. We have the authority of the sacred | creation, an inviolable principle in nature that 
ri against the doctrine of transmutation.— |“ like shall produce like.” [f we admit that dif- 
the creation of the animal and vegetable king-| ferent kinds of grain will produce a different spe- 
God formed each individual species after its | cies, where would be the limit to such an idear— 
Nd as is declared in Genesis: “God made the | The mind habituated to close feasoning, is lost in 
of the earth after his kind; and cattle after} conjecture. Surely if this peculiar change takes 
thtir ‘kind, and every thing that ereepeth after| place in one class of vegetables, it must in oth- 
heir kind.” Every order of creatures was for-| ers; for say they, disease is the cause of change, 
med in such a manner that they should ever con-| and many, if not all vegetables,are subject to 
tue to propagate’its kind and no other. This| disease. O the result of such a theory! Con- 1c 
law, which the great Author of Nature impressed fusion and disorder would pervade the universe, digging out the head-land, and what are pros 







is any chess in it, it extends its 
roots, and occupies the 2 of 
Hence the more chess where J 
stroyed ; chess being more hardy, it is not so ea- 
sy of destruction, Is not thisa ) ratioal way 
to account for the appearance of chess among 
our wheat than ascribing it to the theory of trans- 
mutation. R. H. 8 N. 
Brutus, Oct, 11th, 1987. 


THEORY OF AGRICULTURE. 

The theory of agriculture, which we lay down, 
is built upon the following fundamental princi- 
ples; and with one or other of them every part 
part of rural practice is more or less connected. 
First, that the soil ought to be kept dry ; or, in 
other words, free of all superfldous moisture.  Se- 
condly, that it ought to be kept clean ; or, in oth- 
er words, free of noxious weeds. Thirdly, that 
it ought to be kept rich; that is; that every 
cle of manure, which can be collected, ought to 
be applied, so that the soil may be kept in a staté 
of yielding good crops. Every person 
of a sufficient capital stock, may act according to 
the first and second principles; but it is only 
where local circumstances are favorable, that the 
last can be carried into effect. No more, how- 
ever, being required of the farmer, than that he 
shall make the most of his situation, the principle 
applies equally to all; and, in like manner, is e- 
qually correct and beneficial in all its situations 
and circumstances. 

Holding these principles in view, and assuming 
them as the basis of what is meant to be inculca- 
ted, we proceed to illustrate them in a more parti- 
cular manner. 

In the first pe - utility, nay, the — 
of keeping the f preserving it from 
being inundated or flooded with —“ 80 ob- 
vious, that few arguments will be required in stip- 

rt of this primary principle, n land is al- 
lowed to remain in a state of 
be occasioned by sprouts, or pi 
der-soil, or by rain-water sta sur- 
face, the earth gets into a sour which after- 
wards is detrimental to the of plants; and 
often, in the first instance, prevents either plough- 
ing or harrowing from being sut effected, 
Under such circumstances, the} plants, eith- 













































ul for many of the readers of the Monthly. 

a few facts and considerations are respect- 

submitted. 

* Tn the first place, the laws of Nature are eter- 
‘and unchangeable. Now in all the opera- 
of nature we observe certain fixed and in- 

taiable principles which are never violated. To 

feat, mut to the doctrine of the mutability 




































wheat, must suppose an innovation and per- 
rsion of the established laws of nature, which 
fom time immemorial have through all the migh- 
tem of the universe in operations, great and 

hall, stood firmas the pillars of heaven. Some 
said that it is no more extraordinary for 
Wheat to turn to chess than for sweet to turn to 
wr, or cider to'vinegar. There is no analogy in 
*—— by which sweet turns to sour, and 
it which by possibility wheat could be turned to 
ss. The one is decomposition and re-combi- 
the result of fermentation, effected by 
operations of the elements upon an organized 

e. The other “is a regularly organized 

tidy only in a limited degree subject to these 
liws of the external kind, obeying certain fixed 
iad arbitrary laws engrafted within the very tis- 
we of its existence; and it is the very business 
@ these laws in organized bodies, not only to 
preserve them from destruction by the deteriora- 
lion of time and the elements, but also from 
Msmutation, change or degeneracy.” If then 
laws which have regulated the propaga- 
and preserved so identically the specific pe- 





































































sorts ho saparden es 
Saale whe will reap the fir f 
nure, if allowed io remain in possession; their 

tant object of 
ithout detailing 


in this place; the most suitable means of removing 


removal, therefore, forms an im 
the husbandman’s attention. 


them, it may be that according to the de- 
gree of success thet s the means employed, 
80 will the goodness or badness of the husband- 
man’s crops be If the strength, or nu- 


iritive powers.of the soil be exhausted or drawn 
forth ——55 ts as the soil natural- 
ly produces. it is that artificial plants 
ean pros It. rarely happens, to be sure, that 
the pe are extirpated; but upon 
the emalloess of their number depends the returns 
which the soil can make to man, for the labor be- 
stowed upon its cultivation. _ . 

In the third place, the necessity of restoring to 
the soil in —— of manure, the powers drawn 
from it by artifici is acknowledged by al- 
most every person. No doubt some heretical o- 
pinions have, at different times, been broached, 
concerning the utility of feeding land by gener- 


ous manures : but these never had many votaries, | they 


and are now becoming so obsolete, that it would 
only be a waste of time to notice them. Manure 
in fact, is the most powerful agent in the hands of 
the farmer, and the attention bestowed upon col- 
lecting, pre and applying it, constitutes an 
important branch of the art which he practices. 
Perhaps agriculturists are more behind, in the 
points connected with this third general principle 
than in others; and here, the utility of chemical 
knowledge may, in some respects, be estimated 
and recogn * 
These three fundamental — hang or fall 
ther. be jason laying » neither the 
antag es good, ploughing , nor the benefits a- 
hy manure, can ly obtained. When 
any of the other principles are neglected similar 
2 will necessarily ensue. But when they 
are all.acted upon; when the land is kept dry, 
clean and in order, the husbandman may 
expect a sui reward for the trouble and ex- 
pense bestowed on its cultivation. An agricultu- 
code. of this-kind is not only a true one, but 
the particular merit of being simple and dis- 
tinct; nay, it-has.an advantage which few creeds 
X be understood by the dullest 


it carried into execution ; were 





, — improve. the country would be 
improved. Ina word, these are the 
principles of agriculture, sev- | 


i though 
— eens nape nam Eero gt a and 
the like, may as minor or 

ones. All of them, ver, are dependent upon 
the principles noticed ; because, were the 
fundamental principles rejected, 

ferior ones, could never be successfully carried 
into execution. 


(From the Franklin Farmer.) 

We thank the writer for the following; and as 
he offers the benefit of his knowledge and expe- 
rience to others disposed to engage in the 
culture of silk, we hope he will continue his com- 
munications, The statement of his own opera- 
tions, as far as it » is encouraging to others ; 


a }and if he will furnish facts applicable to this pur- 


suit in Kentucky, he will thus render it an impor- 
tant service. There are many others who have 
made a good beginning in this new and promising 
branch of industry, and we hope they too, will 
contribute information calculated to promote the 
success of the business. We will gladly publish 
communications on the subject, showing the suc- 
cess of those employed in his enterprise or offer- 
ing facts for the use of those who wish to do 
so. 


Part Prace, near Branpensure, Meapve co. 
Ky., November 27, 1837. 


Mr. Editor—Sir—Although I have not had the 

easure of examining a number of the ‘‘Frank- 
in Farmer,” I have seen it spoken of in the high- 
est terms by the “Cultivator” and “ Silk Cultur- 
ist,” and am highly gratified to learn that such a 
publication has been established in Kentucky—a 
State in which J think there is a wide field for ag- 
ricultural improvement; and it only remains for 
our farmers to read, with a view to profit by what 
read, to rank with the first agricultural dis- 
tricts of the world. 

There is one branch of national industry which 
I think it would be well to recommend to the 
people of this and some of the adjoining states, 
viz: that of the cultivation of the mulberry and 
the rearing the Silk-worm. 

Under the impression that this State possessed 
advantages, both as to soil and climate, over ma- 
ny others of the Union for this business, I remo- 
ved from the state of New York about twelve 
months since, with a view of establishing it here, 
and from the result of my experiments the last 
season, my expectations are more than realized. 

On the 18th of April last, I Jaid down about 
1,000 tsof the morus multicaulis, the pro- 
duce of which is now more than 6,000, measu- 
ring from 5 to 8 feet high. 1 took at one time 
from the shoots from one tree—laid down, root 
and branch—9 Ib. 4 oz. of leaves, some of which 
measured 14 by 15 inches. 

I fed a few thousand silk worms the last sea- 
son, the cocoons of which were of uncommon 
size, and equal in quality to those of any other 


country. 
i am now erecting a cocoonery and shall ex- 
tend the business as fast as circumstances will 





—_ Wishing not only to advance my own 
terest but that of my country also, I hope I shall 
not be long alone in this seetion of it engaged in 


the minor or in-|i 





Mr. Eprror :—! am not 


sure 
sugar is ie to be made (i. e. in stricté 
dance with the principles of political 
on a small scale: it is, in manuf 
ducted on a scale. ae that itis 
become a national branch of i and produes, 
but this cannot be any hindrance or 
the farmer’s employing his leasure hours during 
the winter season, to the ction of 
his own use, or, eventually, when it ' 
become better understood, for the refineries, 
For this reason | shall confine my present 
and observations to the producing of sugar 
wine —* simple means and at small. 
parti y as there are so many throughoot 
country who have grown the beet root, and 
at all events, be desirous of making an 
beet root sugar making ; also, convinced as | 
that from among the number, must 
experience which is to become the basis of 
establishments throughout the United 
many years pass over. From all that has 
done in the United States towards 
sugar, little has resulted, as yet, but much 
already be written on the subject that w 
useful as a guide to others. is task | ca 
assume, though deeply interested; th 
can only promise to describe how beet root 
can be made. 


PREPARATIONS FOR MAKING THE SUGAR. 


The articles required for the most 
ready mode of manipulating are : 

1. A rasp for reducing the roots to 

2. A defecating pan. 

8. A filterer. 

4. A boiling pan, similar to No. 2. | a 


5. A cooli 2 
Skimmery eloshs, clais (or wicker frame 
tub or tubs, and a variety of other small 


which ee ere Sea in 
to the —2 ohn conducted. 
will be required sim making sugar, 
described as we proceed. 

The rasp being the first important im 
we will describe such a one as can be easily maue 
viz: a wooden frame, such as used for a grint 
stone. A circular piece of wood to form the 
rel of the rasp, say one 
same size in diameter, or 
—————— —* —* 
piece of wood, and set it to 
as a grindstone, to be turned by a crank or 











pulp oat, 
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Around the barrel or circular wood, nail on 
of tin, perforated in the manner of a bread 
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say nine inches wide by eighteen cen any 86, at the 
5 inside of this box is to slide a block, | when, by applying the —— — bottom, and retaining the juice in the filterers for 
can be drawn up and pressed down with | juice which flows into the tub ‘the press. a moment, and when opened as it flows from the 
⸗ hand, whilst. the other hand is engaged in previously in readiness, not a moment | filterer, you run it into the pan or kettle again to 
roots into the box through an opening on | should be after the juice is obtained, but hast- evaporate. You can have as many’ filterers as 
— The roots to be pressed against the tin|en it into the defecating pan, which is placed | you please, all in use at the same time, t 
as it revolves, and thus they will be torn | over a naked fire, and may be an ordinary copper | the stop cock of each over a spout 
‘Zon impala pulp and fal into» tb or box wash kettle, and proceed to conduct the juice to the pan for ating. 
placed under the rasp, After — — 6th. Defecate the juice. Sth. After filtering, evaronare the “to 
oo pepeeeie aniet all aoe tamees Gils es The juice is now in the kettle over the fire.|.,; * 
Pell need no argument to satel him that the | %°P * ® brisk fire until the juice is heated 10)" 91), Conpanse it to the point, 
foots can be torn apart in every fibre and reduced | 150° Fahrenheit, or so hot that you can. but| which ie known by taking’ « oinall be- 
foa pulp, by no other comtrivance so effectually cog Pe attics vinon Sate’ having tween the thumb and finger, after it has been re- 
yethe French resp, which makes nine hundred ready some cream of lime, prepared by slacking 8 * ——— —* on dl —* 


utions per minute, when propelled by steam. 
Let us now suppose we are about to make some 
eet root surgar. 
Aei. Clean the dirt from the roots by washing, 
jor shaking well one against the other ; the latter 
“nffices here, as they come up very clean. 
Pad. Trim off-with a knife the fibrous tape root 
"ind all the croun of the root, to get rid of all 
"éétid substance 


$d: Rasp them as before described, and thus 


* obtain your pulp. 
4th. Have ready a small frame of four pieces 
strip, formed into a square, with its centre a- 
t nine by twelve, for light pressure. Lay 
frame on a board, which board slants into or 
wards the tub in which is your pulp. On this 
then place a piece of coarse linen crash or 
, five times the size of the centre of the 
, and in the centre of the cloth—which of 
rse will be the inside or centre of the frame— 
y.a shovel full of pulp, then folding the eloth up 
the four sides, you have the pulp, enclosed 
As it were, in a square flat bag, which will yield 
any pre without bursting, and still re- 

jain safely the pulp. 

5th. Press your pulp to obtain the juice, This 
"i to be done under any sort of press or pressure 
that you may choose ; the amount of juice obtain- 
ed will be, of course, according to the amount of 
ppressure ; eighty-five per cent. of juice can be ob- 
tained from the root, A very simple plan for an 
experiment, is, to place the pulp in a long piece 
of cloth, spreading the pulp about six inches and 
roll the cloth up, making it four feet long, and 
wring out the juice by hand, aided by a stick in 
the centre, doubling the cloth and making fast 
—*8* If you have a press, place on the bed 
(OL it,a zine, tin,or copper pan, larger than the 
Auare bags or wickers, (which latter we shall 
oon describe,) in order that it may not be injured 
— — pressure, The sides of this pan need not 
over two inches in height, _Jn the centre front 
of the pan, should be a break or spout for the 
Juice to flow out intoa tub beneath. This ar- 


piece of pure clean lime in hot water, reduced to 
the consistence of cream; add to your juice at 
this point of heat, not more than one ounce in 
proportion to eight gallons of juice ; this is, how- 
ever, to be known better’ by experience and the 
state your roots are in. On such points as this, 
is your judgment to be carefully exercised. You 
must stir the lime thoroughly to mix it with the 
juice, and when you shall have done so, increase | )-_; 
your fire, and continue your juice over it until it 
attains the boiling point, when your fire must be 
instantly checked or the boiler or kettle as in- 
stantly rempved from off the fire, and the juice 
left for perhaps half an hour, or until it has be- 
come perfectly clear, and the deposit made in the 
bottom ; then with a skimmer remove the black 
scum from the surface, and pour off the juice 
carefully into another pan, boiler ur kettle, to be 
evaporated. If the juice has now, or previously 
assumed a dirty appearance, be not discouraged 
in your first effort ; this is always the appearance 
of it until it changes to molasses, 

7th. Filtering has not been recommended at 
this point, but | think it should be done. l will, 
therefore, describe the manner in which J per- 
formed it—to be referred to again—and leave 
those who essay to make sugar, to filter once 
only, or twice, as they may deem best. A box 
of a size proportioned to the scale on which you 
are working, (unless on a very large scale—in 
which latter case you will need many filterers, 
and of the usual size used in manufactories.) 1 
used a flower pot of the capacity of two gallons, 
as having a hole in the bottom, being conical and 
of earthenware and readily obtained, it was most 
convenient and answered the purpose. Prepare 
a circular piece of wood to fit inside the coniral 
box or pot—which may be square or round—per- 
forate this block in every part, cover one side of it 
with a piece of linen cloth, then prepare a linen 
bag or cloth to place inside the filterer, and put the 
perforated — — * ** —— surs 
face uppermost, and placing insi pot, 
forcing down the block, which is held above the 


proper point by resort to the 


sfanged, place a cloth filled with pulp on the pan | bottom by the angle of the pot, and then drawing | without it. If the process is carefully and skil- 

the press—on this cloth —* of pulp, thalngerechesap elgenin ha eusitocseninn fully conducted and the roots’ there will be 
eplace a clais or piece of wicker work, similar to| you havea very good filterer. Place in it and fillto| but litde of it. -One thing is from con- 
sthe top of a champagne wine basket, or ordinary | within an inch or two of the top, ANIMAL CHAR-| stant tasting of the juice and-sugar, you become 
Wicker basket — oonasn ned flat, This | coax, (bones burat of charred as wood is to make poner eA armen co Torry who 
r work is to prevent charcoal, except that these bones are burnt or ba-/ would it for own use, would not re- 


$53 
fe; 


Ip in the bags 
clogging and burstin + the ked in iron ically closed daring the ba- it, Tastes ‘are can 
and to make juice flow a“ and obits tbe king,) uN —* — if we had eaten —2— 
more of it from the pulp than you otherwise'sa good for various reasons, and is apt to wash being refined,) with this peculiar odor, 


cs a 
= 








* (From the Geosese Farmer. ) 

can ye 008 agar —8 
Tonsther wish: fed 

Ist, In order to ascertain, 


if a an “4 
sy method of cleansing wheat intended for seed, 
of separating oats from spring wheat, 
was made by ——— of * waier, 
enough to up an egg, and cause a 
of it to rise for float above the 
brine: Intova pail, filled nearly full 
of brine thus prepared, two or three handfuls of 
well ripened and oate were dropped at dif- 
ferent times, None of them sunk—all floated on 
the surface of the brine, and were taken off with 
a skimmer. Spring wheat is apt to be infested 
with oate, and this experiment suggests an easy 
and sure method of cleansing so much of it as is 
intended for seed. It may be proper to remark 
here, that a parcel of oats was dropped into wa- 
ter not impregnated with salt, and that all of them 
sunk. ‘That there is no danger of injuring the 
seed, by dropping it into brine strong enough to 
bear up an egg, will appear from experiments 
hereafter to be recorded. 
ad. A parcel of chess seeds was dropped into 
the brine used in the above experiment, and ma- 
ny of them sunk. From this it appears, that 
chesa cannotbe separated from wheat, as oats 
may be, by ing into brine. 
$d. Twenty of spring wheat were put 
into the nd, which had been steeped 15 mi- 
nutes in brine strong enough to bear up an egg. 
of them came up. 
4th. Twenty kernels of the like wheat were 
put into the groand, which had been steeped 24 
hours in brine strong enough to bear up an egg. 
Seventeen of them came up. Although in these 
two experiments there was a failure of coming up, 
im one, of two, and in the other, of three kernels, 
yetas these two parcels, differing so much as to 
the time were in the steep, came up prompt- 
ly and si » came up too with thrifty 
blades, and blades equally so, | can scarcely im- 
this small failure to the effect of the brine. It 
think, safe to prepare seed wheat, whatever 
be the object, by steeping it at least 24 
in bri enough to bear up an egg. 
brine might be, and do 
longer the steeping pro- 
safely be continued, my experiments 
« ‘There can be no doubt, that ley, 
and made strong e- 
bear up an egg, answer as well as 
oats from spring wheat. Nor 
be doubted, that, whatever might 
steeping, it would be equally safe, 
well as equally efficacious, as a steep for seed 
joes yh oarwal to prevent —* I 
steeped a parcel wheat in a very strong ley, 
taken from a This was too strong. 


just 


eptETEry 
J 


J 


scalding seed peas, 


again. | fourths of the parcel which had been kept in hot 





of 
wing, was to ascertain whether boiling water 

could be applied to peas, without endangering 
their vital principles. For this purpose, twenty 
kernels of were ted, on which boiling 
water had and turned off immediate- 
dy. Nineteen of them came up. 

6th. Twenty kernels of peas were planted, on 
which boiling water had been poured, and been 
kept on them one minute. Nineteen of them 
came up. 

7th. Twenty kernels of peas were planted, on 
which boiling water had been poured, and had 
been kept on them three minutes. Nineteen of 
them came up. 

sth. Twenty kernels of peas were planted in 
their natural condition, no hot water having been 
applied to them. The whole twenty came up. It 
will be seen here, that of the parcel of seeds which 
had not been scalded, all came up, while in con- 
nection with each of the other parcels, there was 
a failure of one kernel. Be this accounted for 
as it may, the experiments have shewn to my sat- 
isfaction, that boiling water may be applied to 
peas, and be kept on them at least $ minutes, 
withont any material detriment to the seed. It 
should be remarked here, that the several parcels 
came up simultaneously, and without any percep- 
tible difference as to thriftiness and symptoms of 
good health. The parcel which had not been 
scalded, did not appear, in any respect, to have the 
advantage of the others, except that all came up, 
while, in connection with each of the others, 
there was a failure of one kernel. 
The manner in which these, and all my other 
hot-water experiments were conducted, was, to 
put twenty kernels into a large coffee cup, suffi- 
ciently large to contain half pint or more, and 
then fill the cup about half full of boiling water, 
taken immediately from a kettle hanging over the 
fire. The heat, I think, must have been as in- 
tense, as would be that produced, by pouring two 
pailfuls of boiling water into a tub containing one 
bushel of peas, or other grain. In each of my ex- 
periments, the seed was planted immediately af- 
ter the hot water was turned off. If peas are to 
be scalded for the use of field culture, it will 
doubtless be prudent to spread them for cooling, 
as soon as they are separated from the hot water. 
It may be advisable too to sow them as soon 
thereafter as practicable, though, if they are rea- 
dily eooled, as they may be by spreading, | should 
hardly think it necessary to be in a hurry to sow. 
9th. Twenty kernels of corn were planted, on 
which boiling water had been poured, and tur- 
ned off immediately. Eighteen of them came 
up. : 

10th. Twenty kernels of corn Shi peer dee 
which boiling water had been poured, and kept 
on one minute. Fifteen of them came up. 
11th. Twenty kernels of corn were planted in 
their natural condition, no hot water having been 
applied to them. The whole of those came up. 
In regard to these experiments of the corn; I am 
constrained to remark, that they proved to my sa- 
tisfaction that hot water is a dangerous thing to 
be applied to seed corn. For although three- 


water the longest, viz. one minute, eventually 


this experiment, together with the three 

















water. Contrary to opinions heretofore en 
by myself, and perhaps by many others,] now? 
believe +See goryre to apply hot water to séeq” 
com. If of hastening the progress of jig 
vegetation, as has been supposed, it probably hag. 
the contrary effect, besides distempering and da 
bilitating its vital powers. But that it is not 
in to peas, the experiments above recor 
ed show very satisfactorily. The scalded peu 
came up as readily,and were as thrifly as thos 
which had not been scalded. 4 
12th. Twenty kernels of fall or winter 
were put into the ground, on which boiling wa 
had been poured, and kept on one minute. J 
of them came up—all failed. This single expene 
iment indicates danger in applying hot water 
seed wheat. It will not endure the effect of be 
ing water remaining on it one minute. Scal 
seed wheat at all should, I think, be re, 
dangerous experiment. ° 
13th. Twenty kernels of wheat, as badl 
blasted, shrunk and shrivelled as I ever saw, were 
put into the ground. Nearly all of them cam 
up. This experiment proves that badly b 
wheat will answer for seed, or that it will germin” 
ate and grow; but it by no means proves that 
such wheat should be used for seed, except in ca 
ses of necessity. It is unquestionably a true 
doctrine, and a doctrine of universal applicatio 
that the more perfect the seed the more perfect thé 
progeny may be expected to be. No other that 
wheat of the first quality should be used | 
seed, when such can be obtained. " 
Here ends a series of experiments, the who 
of which were commenced and finished by a 
self,on the twentieth day of September last, on- 
ly remaining at that time to be longer waited for, 
Oct. 27th, 1887. DAN BRADLEY, ~ 
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[From the Farmers’ Cabinet.) . 




















iling water, would se- 
y the pea-bug, the 


the application omg 
per yt 


came up, yet they came wp very tardily, not so 
soon by to or three days, as those which had 





RAISING CHICKENS. : perfort 

Auburn, Frederick Co. Md. Nov. 284, 1887. | rm 

I very much fear you will begin to think me sy 
either an epicure or the son of an epicuré,# | 
being only a short time since that I served you chicke 
up a mess of bacon, and now come with a di dwar: 
of fowl. It has been said itis not good for by his 
man to be alone. Bacon, although good alone, make : 
very much better when accompanied with a goo eno 
round fat pullet, But it is not a pullet that lam the for 
about to serve up to you at present, but her bro ‘the 
er, though ‘in an altered form, as you will leam t 
in the sequel. It is a fact known to every travele ian 
ler, that there is no dish presented before hi by the 
half so often as that of * served up in eve daub 5 
ry form of which it is capable, broiled, ined, should 
stewed, baked, or boiled, and it is a fact eq tegum: 
well known that there is no dish so often turné cock ¢ 
away untasted, in consequence of its d bundr 





appearance of bad culinary preparations. I 















course,to such as we too frequently meet 
‘our public fables and watering places, 

‘Bedfo: elf no — 2 How often is the 
gs of the hungry and weary traveller assailed 
de moment the stage draws up to the inn, by the 
wing shrieks of the rooster that had but the mo- 

it before been picking a scanty subsistence 
p the dunghill, and in a few moments more 
aces the head of the table, looking more like 
fwell known waterfowl vulgarly called a fly- 
bhe-creek, who is indebted alone to the length 
jhis legs and neck for a subsistence, than what 
Tally is.. But I have promised to give you 
sthing even better than a fat pullet, and [ shall 
proceed to serve it up; I mean then that 
te dish of the ancient Romans, the “ Gallas 
mds or Capon,” or more plainly the cock alter- 
"by castration, and in such high repute was it, 
bit generally graced the board of that most 
aeellent judge of good eating, Lucullus, and if 
re’ is to be believed, it was a tit bit not 
with Jack Falstaff, but with the Justice who 
jresented—“Jn fair round body with good 
on lin’d.” In England, at the present day, at 
respectable eating house, the first thing that 
the eye of the traveller and heads the bill 
is a capon, either boiled or baked. In 
ance they are made doubly useful, not only as 
a article of food, but'a means of production ; if I 
my be allowed’the expression they are used asa 
foster mother for raising chickens, which they 
de much better than the hen, owing to the large 
sae and thick coat of feathers. ‘The poulterers 
we a considerable number of them for this pur- 
oé,—the moment the hen has hatched her 
they are given to the capon, who rears them 

with all the care of the mother, the hen is coop- 
edand fed until she gains her flesh and strength, 
iid then turned out to lay and set again; in 
this way the poulerer is enabled to raise a large 
tamber of chickens from half the number of 
. The capon at market sells higher than 
fof our domestic fowls. What is the reason 

) in our country where good living is so high- 


ai. the capon is seldom or never seen ?-— 



































































Duld you travel from Maine to New Orleans, 
‘would probably never have this question put 

ie you at table, “Sir, shall I help you to a fine 
piece of capon.” I would by no means attribute 
this’ neglect of ‘one of the finest dishes in the 
World to obtuseness of palate, but rather to a want 
ofthe necessary information as to the manner of 
performing the operation on the cock, To ob- 
viate this | will subjoin directions, by the obser- 
ce of which a man of common adroitness can 

e two dozen capons in an hour. Lay the 
thicken before you on his left side, with his head 
towards your right hand, let an assistant hold him 
by his head and legs extended ; with a sharp knife 
make a transverse incision of one and a half inches 
r more in the side’ just below the ribs. Insert 
the fore finger, and near the middle of the body, 
the distance of about three quarters of an inch 

fom the incision, near the spine, will be found 
testicles, which may very easily be removed 
by the thumb and finger; sew up the ‘orifice and 
danb a Jittle tar over it to keep off the flies. Care 
should be taken in cutting through the several in- 
feguments lest the viscera be wounded. The 
eek should be about half grown. Not one in a 
bundved will die if the Operation be properly per- 





To the editor of the Friend— 


and thinking many readers of the “The Friend” 
would feel a similar interest in the very interest- 
ing particulars detailed in the accompanying state- 
ment; I send thee the following relation of them, 
drawn up at my request by the friend himself, and | - 
of the accaracy of which there can be no doubt. 
I think the produce of the cow beet so great and 
so well adapted to feeding cattle, particularly on 
small farms, that J am desirous of giving a wider 
circulation to the accompanying particulars in or- 
der to induce our country friends to give them 
further trials. Cc. 


Wurtzel,) raised in the season of 1837, on the 
farm of Isaac C. Jones, called Rockland, on the 
banks of the river Schuylkill, in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Philadelphia, viz : 


stood was 67 square poles. 
land or turning ground, 4 do. Total, 71 square 
poles, being nine less than half an acre. 


excluding the leaves, and confining it entirely to 
the roots, amounted to four hundred and thirty 
bushel, agreeably to the measurement of Joseph 
Berry, the farmer who attended to their culture 
for the said Isaac C. Jones throughout the season. 
On weighing a portion of these beets, it was as- 
certained they would average fifty-five pounds per 
bushels, making an aggregate of twenty-three 
thousand six hundred and fifty pounds, or a little 
over ten and a half tons (of 2250 pounds each,) 
being at the rate of twenty-three and two-third 
tons to the acre, or nine hundred and sixty-nine 


bushels. 


from seven to thirteen pounds. 
particularly measured and weighed, produced the 
following result, viz: T'wenty-seven inches in 
circumference, and weighed thirteen and a half 


measured by said Joseph Berry, and the subscri- 
ber, this 11th month, 8th, 1987. 


W. C. Dawson, ssys—“The staple is very fine 


THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 





formed.» After a fair trial both of the bacon and 

capon, should you relish them, I may be induced 
at some future time to serve you up some other 
dish, which I only hope may be found as agree- 
able to your numerous readers as was the long 
and learned dissertation we had some time since 
upon Hollow Horns. 


With my best wishes, 
I am respectfully your eh 79 





MANGEL WURTZEL. 


Knowing thy interest in agricultural affairs, 


Particulars relative to a crop of beets, (Mangel 


Nett measure of the ground on which they 
Add for the head- 


The produce on the above mentioned ground, 


Many of the above mentioned beets weighed 
One that was 


The above mentioned ground was accurately 


among which are the Sournean Fausnixe 
vaTine P.Lovens; also Sipe Huu Provens, Dovaere 
Movutp Boarp Pioveus, &e. 


Prices from 5a 6 50 each. 


Fancy and Common Gaapen 
Bows, Gaussine Hogs, Baian Hooxs, 
&e. 


Gram and other rms —— * 

tensi rtment ARDEN ‘from 
the ~ — — Seed —— y= 5, our 
Seep Ganpens near this city. —E— - 


279 





we are told the plants are very productiveof bolls . 
—the quantity of eotton in each is not considered 
equal to that of our common kinds, but from the 
large number, the amount is very great. From: 
twenty-one stalks he had gathered 15lbs. cotton, 
and believed by the end of the season they would 
exceed a pound each. At this time there were 
remaining as many a One hundred bolls to the 
stalk, most of which would mature. ‘The staple 
has a slight tinge of yellow, and it is very beauti- 
ful. Should it.continue as productive as it is at 
present, it will be a valuable acquisition to our 
planters.” , 
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MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL 


REPOSITORY. 


Robert Sinclair, jr. & Co. 
ape near Pratt street Wharf, offers for sale, 
YLinDRicaL Sraaw Currer, adapted to horse or 


manual power. These boxes are so. constructed as to be 
capable of cutting cornstalks and fodder, tangled hay, &c. 
a great d farmer to real- 
would otherwise in a great measnre be lost. As 
quality and effect, these machines no’ 
no cutting machine having been 
equal in power. 


tch; Thus enabling the 
ing to his cattle his corn-stalks, which _ 


ards 
ANo. 1, 
the public 
The Size and Price are a3 follows, viz , 


“ inch Boxes, * extra Knives for do. per sett Ws 
“ $7 " 


a profit by 
stand 
to 


20 “ “ “ 
CORN SHELLERS—hand. machines $20, horse ae 
40. 1500 PLOUGHS, of various sizes and tern, 
Ti- 


Prices 4, 6, a $15 each. 
CULTIVATORS for Conn, Corrom Tonspga: 
Corrow Gins, made to order at 50:0 $150, each. 
Daitt and Sowiwe Macuuves at 6,202 $100 each. 


Faamuve and Harvest Too.sof every 22 
2* Ox. Yours 


TREL Axgs‘ 


- & : 
7. 


SEED DEPARTMENT. 
for sale, Seep 


In this department ie constantly k 


pounds, 

The produce would have been considerably in- TREES AND PLANTS. ~s8) © 
creased had not many of the seed proved defec-| | Fa I pm usenet 
tive, and the plan of transplanting resorted to; but]. procured and warranted to Produce ws ’ 
the latter, if well done, answers an excellent pur- Orders from persons ee will be 

promptly and carefally attended ‘the cash is re- 


mitted by letter or satisfactory reference furnished. — 





ISAAC C, JONES. 
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he etoct of 
therefor—bee- 
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Ecrprian Corron.—The Macon Messen —— — — and remedies — 
of the 30th ultimo, speaking of a sample of this ee. coe | * 
cotton left at that office, raised from the seed re-| tare in ———— agree ——— 
ceived from our tative in Col. | ments in soaking an bt chadiniaenatae: 
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MORE CE MARKET. 
oe are corrected every Mowpar 
ren | vaou | Teo 
white field, occcsceccsecee i 35) —— 
Catris, on the hoof, sevocccecess* 1 O0lbs 6 % 7 00 
ge MMT DOIN ar 
—ñ———— 
pland eeterececeearerrr “ 

—— Alabama) « — £ 
FaeaTuens, —— 2 50| —— 
PLAXSERD, oo cccovsccscceeceseress 1 37} 1 50 
FrovcakM wh. wh’t fem-| parrel.| 11 00/12 00 

Deo. do. baker’s+.+++- “ Ss — 
How. et. from ees “ H es 9 
- wagon price,, — 
Mills, super....+« eee “ 9 25| 9 
ON; extra 66 975; — 
“ — — — 
Perit “ 650; — 
im hhds. 23 50) 24 00 
do. bbls. bbl. 5 00| 5 25 
Gaass Seeps, wholes. red Clover, 5 50) 6 00 
“ 2 50) 3 00 
ofthe north)) « 3 50) 4 00 
440*4 “ 2 50| 3 00 
Tall meadow Oat,+++ 022000 ity — 9 00 
Herds, or red top,····4 “ 1 00) 1 25 
— ne RO Bi A ton. 12 8 15 8 
Heuer country rottod........ pound. 

“ water ® a 4 8 
Eloes, on the hooſ.........·.·..· · 6 95 6 50 
stgnefliel —— en net 

BOCONA, oo sccecercvesereness — — 
Pa — 
Laue Seeeeresearaecteeeeceaeseree bushel. 32 35 
Mostasp *3 te 33 4 00 
ee er ——— eevee “ 37 38 
Peas, jg HPP ee Per esesereeeee bushel. — —⸗ 
seeceacereseeeoeee “ 75 1 00 
Spake abitibodonve “ss 1 00 rr 
wor — barrel. i 62 — 
Parma Cuntsra Bean,....++++++> 1. — * 
⸗ eBedcecoeesenesesees . 
Bia lidtininctisscctsss. — 90 — —⸗ 
crop, comm Nibe| 2 50] 3°80 
OBACCO COMMMON,+ +++ eeeeee 100 lbs 
* brown and red····⸗· 400) 6 00 
o fine red, “ 8 00] 10 00 
— —— cwsees} «| 10-00) 20 00 
* and — 8 ool 10 00 
66 yellow,- ower 8 00) 12 90 
“ preerees 2 12 00} 16 00 
1 eer t) © | | 
— S - —* 
Kentucky, eoraceneneces 66 | — ; = 
white, occseccecesesseees bushel 
— oars par 1 a5 1 95 
Marylandi nferior “ 58 1 
masxet, } im bbls. e+e 43 ad 
™ a bhds...+. ; S mo = 
“a “ 
Wacox — —— 100lbs| 150) —-— 
To Wheeliag,.| “ 175) — 
WeeusPrime & Saxon Flesces, 50/20 22 
——— os 40 TR 20 
Three fourths Merino,...... * 130 3518 20 
One L GOovrccceees! bad 5 30 i8 20 
one fourth Meri.| ** |25 30/18 20 
SPCC HREOC eee eZeeDe 64 30|18 20 
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THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 





Apres SOCC CCC CESAR FETE CO SCEEHEe — — 
Bacon. hamenew, Balt. cured.... 13] 13 
eeee ebOccsccese “ 104 104 
soceeehOcccecers ‘ do dot 
» COUNLTY,-ccecere ae gy 9s 
Burress, in Ibs. & halflbs.| +s 20 25 
“ pam 
Cwer, Che eeeeesereeeereeeeseseeee barrel. — — 
Oauvæse, three to six weeks old · · · each. | 5 00 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, eecceeeet eeoeeess “ 25 00 40 00 
Co S aaliatren 1 “ : a7 12 00 
RN Meat, r famil USO, ceccces 00lbs. — — 
Cuor Rrx, pn est “s — 1 75 
EEGs y+ ccccccccccccccesccesovccces dozen. 18 — 
Fisn, Shad, No. 1, 1 6 95 —⸗ 
Herings, exited, No. 273 | 267 
9 9 NO. F ,- 
Mackerel, No. 1, — · — NO. 9 00 10 00 
o. 3. 475|— 
Cod, salted,..++++++ 3 by 3 25 
eee eeeecese . 10 



















r, by Samuel Win- 
» No. 94, corner of 





U.S. Bank, 26· DOr 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do|\Farmers Bank of Virgi.l4al} 
Other Branches,....+**+»d0 Bank of Vi 







VIRGINIA. 
rginia,....+ 








UN ee - aie anes tee 
$250, as his owner, desirous of * hie cross. 
buil at the sale of Mr. W. stock. 
Uncas has a pedigree tracing to the herd-book, and will 
pure: 
Applications by letter tw be . Address 
% EDWD. P. Baltimore, Md, 


8u American made 
do —— with han- 


Manere Fork Shovels,&e. 











MARYLAND. Branch atFredericksburg,do| 4 
Banks in Baltimore,...+« gre eeeesceereoe 4 Wheat FANS, of various 
Hagerstown,.. coccccccced® Norfolk,++.eeses.00** Lgald sizes 
Frederick, eeeerecccsecrrs Winchester,...+..++0.s . 4 Mattocks, Picks and Grub- 
Westminster, ........+--.do||Lynchburg, ....... 14114 | _ bing Hoes 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do||Danville,........... jo | Corn Shel 
Do. payable at Easton,... 1|\Bank of the Valley,.. 4| Allkindsof Grass SEEDS 
peewee 9 ——————— do ontd bor isp, one pestionten etvention see? 
Cum eeeeeteeescce . y- ) 
Iii a —*8 oo Do. Leesburg,.... .14 Likewiee constantly on hand a ' 
DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks,.... 33; | Mr. D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN SEEDS, 1 
Georges | Bank ne a oe generally 6a by mail —* paid, mv veep attention, — 
n ew Jerse . 6 ’ { 
Alexandria, ee New York City, R 4 iy 4 J. 8. EASTMAN, 
8 (PENNSYLVANIA. prow Yeah State,.... 3a4 MUI BERRY TREES — 
—⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑——— 
Gettysburg «..+..++++++..dol|New Ham vee S034 hottount, of eneleunatnan, Sen <0 so — 
Pi — — Maine,........-.. 334 tr peer hon: Boe sce ego 
—o pede at eke 6 very perfect, ws hy —— 
OtherPennsylvania orth Carolina,..... successive most 
—— — South Carolina, .... Bel0 “Prepared Cattinge wil be at the J 
le OVETIlcccecee ZiUNPOOPZIB, «ee . 3,000 h brid short jointed M with 
Bfichigua Banks, J ood New Orleans......... 12 ’ very babdy ond ns their own bottoms SCOR 
eteeteeseee enone t. 4 4 
Morus expanse, large smooth 
—— — re gy ee ere — leaves, very. succulent and 
THE GENUINE MORUS MULTICAULIS, ently loved by the worm. | This tee mest 
AND GRAPE VINES. fic variety for the North, being. very hast 
Sie enteeigeed Catt Sapente Asch of tin ive none more highly esteemed in . 
Fer 
‘or roo! as one ir are 
to trees Fane D thats fom 10 to 30 dollars aa This is the only engrafted kind. y 
dred ; and the cuttings from 10 to 40 dollars per thous- 3,000 Dandolo or Mozettiana M » land? 
and, as they may have 1, 2, 3 or 4 buds each, or at the old from seed, a most excellent y, with 
rate of one cent a bud, in cuttings or limbs uncut, as may leaves and very hardy 
suit purchasers. The above stock of some 10,000 Brose Mahery, very. bang 9 
and several thousand cuttings, together with a largenum-| 25,000 Ficrohe — —— 
ber of rooted Grape Vines at 20 dollars per hundred of} 30,000 white Mulberry, ! to 2 years dl 
kinds most select for American culture, to be engaged ac- 65 Ibs. white Italian Mulberry Seed ay 
Cirby Tetras pocmedte at Brnkloyvite, Eleifen Gx | _ €%Proed caalogeesl the shots, and. of Frat sad 
i as at y — i 
NEY WELLER. —— Green House plants, Bulbous 
Nov. 9, 1887—21 3t , splendid Dahlias, and Garden, —** 































